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How to Improve our Public Schools. 

THERE are well foznded complaints against our public 
schools. The Board of Education are aware of deficiencies 
and imperfections. But the difficulty is, having been many 
years in the work of education, I propose to show, in the 
fewest possible words, what are the defects of our system, 
and how they are to be removed. 

There is a sameness and a dullness in school exercises 
which make them repulsive to children, and drive them out 
of school. According to the last published report, More 
than half the children abandon the schools at the early age 
of eight or nine years. There were then 98.808 in all grades 
of public schools ; and of these more than one-half, 48,990, 
were little children in the primary schools, The majority 
of these very young pupils stop their education there, and 
do not enter the higher grades of schools. The secondary 
schools that year had only 24,808; the grammar schools only 
13,969 ; the consolidated, 7,031, and the high schools 1,256. 
This turning the great majority of our children out of school 
at that tender age is an alarming ; and a remedy can be and 
should be applied. 

The sameness and the dullness of the school exercises are 
further seen in the many years the pupils are confined to 
the same studies. Arithmetic is begun quite early ; geog- 
raphy at about the age of eight, and grammar soon after. 
These are frequent exercises, and they are-kept on till the 
age of fifteen or sixteen. No wonder that these studies 
grow stale, flat and unprofitable during so many long and 
weary years. The complaint is that they are not mastered 
even on leaving the grammar schools, and the very best 
scholars who afe allowed to enter the high schoo!s have to 
study grammar and geography two years longer! The 
reason why the pupils are not proficient in these studies 
much sooner is not for want of time, but for want of inter- 
est. Sameness and dullness are the terrible nightmares 
which are driving real progress out of our schools; driving 
out half the children before entering the secondary echoola, 
and stupefying the intellects of the other half who remain. 
The grammar of our language is the mest simple of all 
grammars ; and, with a proper degree of interest, two years 
at the very longest are enough to finish both geography and 
grammar. 

Another well founded complaint against our public school 
system is that it is not sufficiently practical ; it has too :it- 
tle relation to active life. What relation it has is mostly to 
make clerks for stores; whereas, to make rising manufac- 
turers for this, our manufacturing city, is entirely ignored. 
His Excellency, Governor Hartranft, puts this complaint in 


try it, and we suffer as much by their failure perhaps as 
from any one cause. And the fault lies mainly in a misdi- 
rection of education. Let us make it mors practical.” 
How shall we dothis? Wemay accomplish this great 
object by the study of the natural sciences, thereby impart- 
ing a knowledge of all material substances and of all pbhys- 
ical forces—the very knowledge necessary, above all others, 
for manufacturing industry. 
Another complaint is that the present schooi practice has 
too much about mere words, and too little about things.— 
Long columns of words, with abstract definitions, have to 
be memorized, and the composition and derivation of each 
word have tu be recited, Whereas, the easy and natural 
method of learning the meaning ot words is to see and hear 
them in use : this is the way young children learn hundreds 
—thousands—of words. A dictionary should be merely for 
reference, To compel a child tocommit to memory long 
lists of words, with their definitions, derivations and com- 
positions, is one of the ways of robbing bim of his time and 
disgusting him with his school. How absurd to confine a 
boy to the composition of thousands of words, when he is 
naver taught the composition of the air he breathes, the 
water he drinks, the common salt he eats, to say nothingof 
his food, his clothing, and the innumerable objects he daily 
handles! Things, thousands of useful and deeply interest- 
ing things, have been revealed by science, and these are 
overlooked, entirely ignored, for the study of mere words ! 
It is much easier to pull down than to build up. But to 
me it is most,irksome to be a fault finder. In my next I 
shall show that the many thousands of interesting facts re- 
vealed by modern science should be immediately introduced 
in all our schools and studied every day. They fill the 
minds of the pupils with wonder, Tney drive away dull- 
ness, they enlarge the views, they arouse the feelings and 
they store the memory with the very best of knowledge for 
practical life. The sciences applied to the industrial arts 
have already changed the face of the world, and they will 
do it again.— Phila, Eve. Bulletin, 





High Schools. 


TuE studies in the high schools, in my judgment, should 
be few, and the work done should be thorough, not so much 
for the sake of what is acquired, but rather for the how, 
and the habit of acquiring. A word in regard to claims for 
high schools. 

First—They have a tendency to elevate the standard of 
the other schools. They awaken in the breast of many a 
boy and girl, desires for an education, and longings for a 
nobler and better life. Tbe high schools of this country 
have been the means, directly, of furnishing some of her 
best and noblest men and women, whose talents wou!d have 
been slumbering still but for the impulse received at their 


door. 
Second—The poor man can and does demand this oppor- 


tunity for his children. You tell me that he does not pay 
the taxes. I answer that every dollar of the tax paid by 
the wealth of the country is but the result of honest labor ; 
and who should receive the benefit of it if not the children 
of the laborer? It would not be possible for the State to 
inflict a grosser injustice upon the poor man than to take 
away the opportunity from his children of gaining an edu- 





these terms : 

“fhe system should be made more practical. In the | 
large towns we are educating hundreds of young men Tor | 
clerkehips, for whom there will be no employment, and 
_preparing others for professions already overcrowded; while 
what Pennsylvavia needs above all is educated mechanics. 
The minds of our children should be directed in the schocls 
toward intelligent labor. The great mass of mankind must 
always labor. We cannot all‘ live by our wits.’ Toomany 








cation that will fit them to hold any position in the gift of 
the people, even to becoming its Chief Magistrate. 

Third—Higher education has a tendency to lessen crime. 
The statistics of State penitextiaries show that but very few 
men of good education are smprisoned. 

In the United Staies, by the statistics of the ninth census, 
5,000,000, or about one seventh of the entire populatioa, can 
veither read nor write. Statistics show that from this one- 





seventh comes one third of all our criminals, and of the re- 





maining two-thirds only one per cent had received an eda- 
cation in the higher branches. 

In communities where higher education prevails the laws 
are better administered, wealth increases and prosperity is 
apparent. 

Fourth—It is in the line of econcmy. 

In a city or two where 100 purils can be gathered into @ 
high school, if the school is abandoned, as we have said 
three-fourths of the pupils, from various causes, would lose 
the advantage of higher instruction ; the remaining fourth 
would be sentaway at an annual cost—$400—of $10,000 
more than twice as much as would be required to educate 
the entire 100 at home, surrounded by home influences at » 
time of life when these influences are of especial value in 
fixing the cliaracter of the boy or girl, 

This sum of money would be carried not only out of the 
town, but possibly even out of the State —E. H. Coox, Oliio 
Ed. Monthly. 





Arithmetical Instruction. 





[From an essay on Methods of Arithmetical Instruction. 
By F. W. Bardwell. ] 

Arithmetic is ragarded as the basis of mathematical sci- 
ence, and Mathematics is defined as the science of quantity. 
Arithmetic deals with number, that is, with nuierical re- 
lations and operations, and it has commonly been stated 
that number is a species of quantity ; but the notions in re- 
gard to number even among teachers are often quite vague. 

It is frequently said that number is “a unit ura collec- 
tion of unite,” and thata unit is “a single thing, as an 
orange, or a horse.” It would follow from this that a num- 
ber may be a horse and have four legs! 

Suppose the simple question were asked, “ is one-half or 
two-thirds a number?” Some would answer yes, others no, 
and others still would hesitate to express an opinion. An 
able mathematician, well known as an educatiopal writer, 
says, there is no fractional number ; and a professor of 
Mathematics in a respectable university recently declined 
to express an opinion on that point, for want of time to give 
it proper consideration, while a large number of teachers 
attending an institute were quite evenly divided in opinion 
on the same point. 

Suppose again the question were asked, “how many 
acres have you?” the answe: might be ten, or it might be 
two-and-a-half or simply one-half snd any one of the sup- 
posed answers would fulfil the requirement of telling “ how 
many.” 

There is no doubt that ten isa number, because it tell» 
how many and two-and-a-half or one one-half in the sup 
posed case, performs precisely the same office, and I believe 
is fairly entitled to the honer of the name “number.” To 
tell “how many,” is not necessarily to answer a question 
and it may not even imply an interrogation. 

But one who denies the fact of fractional number, says, 
“imagine, if you can, a fractional number in answer to the 
questions, “ How many blows did he strike?” “How many 
times did he fire the gun?” ‘ How many brothers have 
you?” 

The reply to this is, that the absurdity of a fractional 
number in any of the supposed cases, does not consist in the 
imposibility of a fractional number, but in the nature of the 
things which cannot be separated into parts. 

The fact however, that a difference of opinion exists 
among professional ar:thmeticians and educators, in regard 
to a question so fundamental in its nature, shows the need 
of using a broom among the cobwebs of arithmetical lore. 

The term quantity already referred to, is much used in 
Higher Mathematics, and met with in Arithmetic. 

Most of us remember the statement that “quantity is 
whatever may be increased or diminished,” or, “ that pro- 
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perty of anything which may be increased or diminished.” 

‘ser (in one edition of his dictionary), says, “ This 
definition is defective. A definition strictly pliflosophical 
cannot be given. In common usage, quantity isa mass or 
collection of matter, * * * * considered in the aggre- 
gate. Thus we say, a quantity of earth, a quantity of water, 
afguantity of corn, * * * *. But wedo not saya 
quantity of men, or of houses, or of horses,.’’ 

In the latest edition, this statement is omitted, but it is 
remarkable that Webster, whose analyses of the meanings 
of words, were usually so clear and exhaustive, should in 
this case have failed to perceive the analogy to the use of 
the term “ number.” 

It one says, ‘“‘I see a number of horses,” or “a number of 
houses,” he refers to some indefinite number; that is, the 
the definite number is not specified. 

The statement becomes definite if he says, “I see ten 
horses,” or “I see two houses.” The substitution of the 
term ten or two for number, Las changed the nature of the 
affirmation only in respect to definiteness. The force of 
the term number in the first case is tully answered by two 
or ten in the second case. 

Again, if one says, “I see a quantity of wood,” or “a 
quantity of corn,” he speaks of an indefinite quantity, with- 
out specifying how much. It, however, he says, “I seea 
cord of wood,’”’ or ‘‘a bushel of corn,” the statement be- 
comes definite, and the substitution of the term cord or 
bushel for quantity, has changed the nature of the affirma- 
tion, only in respect to definiteness. Bushel appears here 
as a specific quantity, in the same manner that twois a 
specific number. Inasimilar way, foot, yard, pound, and 
gallon and other terms express the limit of extent, in 
other words tells how much. As number tells how many, 
quantity tells how much. 

And I believe that consideration will satisfy any one that 
this statement fulfills the requisites of a logical definition. 

It appears’ too that number and quantity are essentially 
distinct, and that number is not in any proper sense, a 
species of quantity. 

It is true, that inthe usage of language, which had its 
origin before there was any science of arithmetic, there is an 
indication that the two were thought to have something in 
common. Thus we say, many, more, most, and we say also, 
much, more, most, but more in quantity differs from more 
in number, precisely in the way that much differs from 
many. 

Number and quantity hold an intimate relation to each 
other, not only in Arithmetic, but throughout the course of 
Mathematics, and it is worth while to point out exactly what 
this relation is. The fact is briefly stated in the proposition 
that number is used in the measure of quantity. 

In expressing the quantity of any given thing, it is usual 
to consider some standard of measure that has been agreed 
upon, and siate the number of times this measure may be 
applied to the given thing, so that each part may be meas- 
ured once and only once. In this way, one understands the 
phrases, four feet, ten acres, or two cords. Each of these 
expresses a specific quantity. 

Tlere number appears asan auxiliary in expressing the 
quantity, but of itself does not constitute quantity. 

It is worthy of notice though mathematics is defined as 
the science of quantity, yet its operations are almost entire- 
ly with the symbols of namber. In the propositions of ele- 
mentary Geometry, the symbois used are many of them, im- 
mediate representatives of geometrical magnitude, as lines, 
surfaces, and volumes, but in Algebra the operations are 
carried on exclusively with symbols of numbere, and the 
Fame is true too, in the applications of Algebra to Geometry, 
28 well as in the Infinitesimal Calculus. 

And it may be remarked that the mannerin which the 
the tena quantity is commonly used in the treatises on Al- 
gebra, tends to confusion, and probably many who are fa- 
miliar with this use of the term in Algebra have no clear 
idea of its meaning. 

But to return to the needs of Arithmetic. 

The terms abstract number and concrete number are quite 
common, while a little consideration would suffice to show 
that nuinber is always abstract and never concrete, and the 
ure of the phrase tends to the confounding of number with 
the things numbered. Though number is abstract, yet it 
is true, that in every operation upon onmber, something is 
supposed to be numbered, whether named or not. Thus if 
the statement be made three and five are eight, it is in sub- 
stance affirmed that three things, and there can be no ad- 
dition of three and five, only as tiree things and five things. 

Of so simple a process as addition, few authore give a 
correct definition, and probably most teachers would fail, if 
they were to attempt it. 

From a copy of one of the most widely circulated of 
school-becks I read, “ Addition is the processof uniting 
several numbers of the same kind into one equivalent num- 
ber.” 

One may reac in the recipes of cook-books, of “adding a 





cup of sugar to a pint of milk,” in which case the addition 
consists in in uniting the several elements, but numbers 
are not contained in cups and pints, and there is no proper 
sense of uniting applicable to arithmetical addition. 

Suppose a boy goes to count his chickens, and find in one 
group three, in another four. He counts them together and 
finds he has seven, He has performed a process of arith- 
metical addition ; he has counted two numbers of things to 
gether. Such indeed is essentially any case of arithmetical 
addition, which may be defined, the process of counting two or 
more numbers of things together. 

Of Subtraction, perhaps little need be said here, because 
an essentia!ly correct definition may be occasionally found 
in the text-books. 

It in the process of finding the difference between two numbers 
(of things), or is it the process of finding what must be added to 
one of two numbers (of things) that the sum shall be equal to the 
other number. 

It is sometimes said that subtraction is the “ process of 
finding the difference between a part and the whole ofa 
number,” or again, “ the process of taking a part of a num- 
ber from the whole,” but a little consideration will serve 
to show that neither statemen* can be true. 

Let us suppose for illustration, there are ten oranges in a 
basket, and a boy takes away six of them. It is possible 
that this taking away of a part of a number of things, 
might de construed as pilfering, but it could not be con- 
sidered aritbmethical subtraction. 

The phrase “ part of a number” has no meaning, only 
as a part of a number of things. Six things may be, (or may 
not be.) a part of ten things, but the simple absolute num- 
ber six forms no part of ten. 

But suppose the problem were given for solution,—* Six 
things are taken from a group of ten things; it is required 
to find how many remain.’”’ In this case six things consti- 
tute one number of things, and ten constitute another number 
of things, and the difference between these two numbers is the 
answer sought. 

So in any case it will appear that finding the difference 
between two numbers of things. describes the process of 
arithmetical subtraction, ordinarily one number of things 
forms no part of the other, and hence such condition cannot 
in general form any part of a definition. 

Tt is usually said that “ multiplication isthe process of 
taking one number as many times as there are units in an- 
other.” This is not true in any proper sense of taking, nor 
would the proposition be true if repeating were substituted 
for taking. 

Let us suppose we count three things once ; the result is, 
of course, three things. If we count the same things again 
the result will not be changed; there will still be the same 
three things. Bat suppose the second time of counting, we 
count three other things with the first three, the result will 
be six things. We have counted the same number of 
things twice, and counted them together. In other words, we 
have accomplished a process of multiplication, two times 
three. And it will be found that any case of multiplication 
may be described as the process of counting a number of things 
a number of times together. 

It appears in the above instance, that ihe number counted 
each time is the same, but not of the same things, It is 
evident too, that having counted any given number of 
things, say twice, the process of counting may be begun 
again and not completed, for instance, only half may be 
counted, in which case the total number of counting would 
be two anda half. Or again the process of counting in the 
first instance may extend only to half the number of things, 
in which case, the total number of countings is one half. 
Thus the multiplier may be a fractional number as well as 
integral, and the process is essentially the same. 

Newton in lis Universal Arithmetic, incidentally remarks 
that there is no multiplication by a fractional number in the 
sense in which the process is understood in the case of an 
integral multiplier. Many have accepted on his authority, 
this statement which may have been carelessly made by 
even so profound a philosopher as Newton. 

In algebraic language aXb, indicates the product of any 
two numbers integral or fractional, and if the proposition 
just quoted were true, it would be necesssary to suppose 
that the symbol of multiplication means first one thing then 
another. This would be not only illogical, but unnecessary, 
and I believe is in fact untrue. 

Indeed, as algebraic operations deal with numbers, only 
symbolized under more general forms, the process must be 
essentially of the same nature as those in Arithmetic, and 
a true definition of an arithmetical process, should be ap- 
plicable in Algebra. 

Operations in fractional numbers are a source of trouble 
both to teachers and pupils, and the difficulties will be found 
to result largely from the unscientific manner in which the 
subject is usually presented. ‘The phrase “ fractional unit ” 
is a8 much a misnomer as would be “fragmentary entirety.” 
If one says “half a mile,” thenamile is that which is 


thought of as a unit, andin “a half,” a portion only is con- 
sinered. Or if one says “a fourth of a yard,” then a yard 
is the unit, but not a fractional unit.” 


Race and Individual Education. 


[From “ Deterioration and Race Education,” by Samuel’ 
Royce.] Continued frem last week. 

The highest scientific induction places the spirit of saving 
elevating and preserving the race, which has led all the- 
great reformers of Education into the discovery of improv- 
ed methods, and has strengthened and upheld their hands: 
in the performance of their arduous work, as a constructive 
principle, at the very head and front of Education, and 
builds upon it a system in keeping with the great end to be- 
attained. 

We may deny the proposition. Man is not made of wood’ 
or leather, and cannot be manufactured machine-like. A. 
man must have a higher life in his soul, or he cannot kindle- 
it in others. In every department even, this is the mischief, 
that forms and methods so useful supersede the life and' 
spirit which generated them; and, natural enough, lose- 
their efficiency with the spirit that departed. 

The highest! generalization alone can teach us the: 
proper means and methods, and put into them life and effic- 
iency. 

Civilization will uot long tolerate the barbarism of our 
present poor and mad-houses or killing jails. The care of 
our defectives is becoming very expensive ; the lessening of 
public burdens, therefore, by lessening public miseries, is 
the rightful domain of public Education, the sphere of which: 
is the public weal and not fashionable accomplishments,. 
leading to fashionable vices and corruption, and ending in: 
human degeneracy — the véry thing public Education is to 
prevent. 

If we are to succeed in stopping race deterioration} or les- 
sening defectiveness, we must aim directly at it and work 
hard for it ; sailing at large on the wide ocean of Education 
will not do it. 

Theorists may dream ; still the indications are the world 
is not to be improved by being turned into a vast monster 
kitchen, but by being made into a grand school-house, 
where the present generation will train the nert one, that 
every man may live in harmony with the laws of his own 
individnal being, of society and of the entire universe ; that 
‘all discord may disappear ; vice, misery and crime may only 
live in name as sad memories of the past, and men may no 
more imbrue their hands in each other’s blood, nor may be 
driven annually by the half a million to madness or un- 
natural self-destruction. The common consciousness of the 
nation and the world at large is, that its future salvation is 
Education. Of course, we ascribe such potency, no more 
than Herbert Spencer does, to mere ciphering, or spelling, 
or geograpby, or algebra. 

Make the individual the end of Education, and his partial 
culture will be taken fcr his full development ; make indi- 
vidual development the means and the race the end—as 
nothing else is—hereditary becomes then our great ally and 
human degeneracy our great adversary, of which the one 
can only be secured by early infant training and discipline 
throughout the whole of Education, and the other can only 
be combated through industrial training, the only sure pre- 
ventive of pauperism, the main source of misery which 
opens the flood gates of human degeneracy. 
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From Other Educational Journals. 


SEATING Boys AND GIRLS TOGETHER IN ScHoon,—I 
would never seat pupils together in this mauner, even in the 
high schools. The reason, any teacher who has had a year’s 
experience ought to know. I am aware of no other sin so 
common in the public schools—everywhere—among boys 
especially, sometimes, I am sorry to adit, among girls, as 
obscenity. The teacher is compelle< to deal with it every- 
where, and if she would make her work easier, and remove 
her pupils farther from temptation, she should sre to it that 
those of opposite sexes are seated on opposite sides of the 
house. I believe it better still to place them in different 
rooms, until they reach the lust year of the grammar room. 
Granted that something is gained}by bringing them together 
for recitation ; more is lost by the better opportunity and 
temptation to think and do impure things. Then, too, there 
are many things that can and ought to be said plainly to 
boys and girls, by the teacher, that would be most inappro- 
priate should they be said before a mixed school. 

I have heard so much, in proof of what has been said above 
from many teachers, and so numerous are the instances thet 
have come directly under my own observation, that I am 
surprised to fiad teachers still so short-sighted and careless — 
as to allow an indiscriminate commingling, in places of 
stady, clas3-rooms, and play ground. The over-familiar con- 
duct between young ladies and gentlemen of the United 














_ States, so observable to foreigners, is doubtless due to a cer- 

















AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








tain extent +o this loose kind of school-training ; snd the 
subject should be talked and written about in italics, perhaps 
in capital letters, till teachers at least stop aiding the hydra in 
its growth.—Educational Weekly. 


IMPORTANT.—Why should the teacher trouble himself 
about intemperance? Why, jast thie; that mankind are 
under a slavery to it worse than ever the African was to the 
Anglo Saxon. Look on this description : It is computed that 
a sufficient quantity ot intoxicating Jiquor is used annually 
in the United Siates to fill a canal foar feet deep, fourteeen 
feet wide, and one hundred and twenty miles long, The 
liquor saloons in New York alone, placed in opposite rows, 
would make a street eleven miles in length; while those in 
the United States. would make a double rew one hundred 
miles long. If the victims were congregrated on this liquor 
Broadway, we would see a suicide every mile, and a thous- 
and funerals a day. If all the drunkards were drawn up in 
battle array, in two ranks, they would form a line two hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles long. What an array of victims |! 
Every hour in the night the heavens are lighted up by the 
torch of the drunken incendiary. Every hour of the day 
the earth is reddened with the blood spilt by the drunken 
assassin. This great army is in motion; detachments are con- 
etantly filing off to the poor-house, the prison, the scafiold, 
and the drunkard’s graveyard. and their places are constant- 
ly filled by recruits drawn from the boys and girls who now 
are in school, but who soon will begin to learn to drink. 
Cannot the teachers stay this tremendous evil? Let them 
try. Who can compute the fortunes squandered, the hopes 
crushed, the homes made desolate, the hearts broken by in- 
temperance !— Monitor and Sentinel. 


“A THOROUGH system of industrial training must embrace 
the children, the workingmen and the people. The chil- 
dren of skillful and prosperous mechanics might find in the 
pfimary schools instruction in the mechanical and free-hand 
drawing ; and to those who are circumscribed by their hard 
er conditions, free night schools could furnish the oppor- 
tunities of a slower advancement. Reform industrial schools, 
under a wise system of compulsory laws, could gather the 
children of utterly destitute or vicious parents and educate 
them for a useful calling, without contact, on the one hand, 
with acknowledged paupors or criminals, or lowering the 
public schools, on the other hand, with offensive poverty or 
low associations. In addition to the theory, it may be neces- 
sary for the State to afford practical training in the mechan- 
ical arts. It is not probable that the old system of appren- 
ticeship, which has gradually fallen into disuse, can ever 
be generally restored. Two causes alone would seem to be 
sufficient to prevent it. In the extensive modern work- 
shops, the proprietor, or master mechanic, or foreman, can 
never find time to devote to the instruction of apprentices, 
who are consequently left to pick up, in a desultory man- 
ner, what little they learn, and in many industries the 
necessity of producing articles at the least labor and ex- 
pensé, to compete witi others in the markets, requires the 
highest skilled laborers, for which they must depend upon 
the overstocked labor markets of the old countries, as they 
cannot afford to educate new hands. Believing that, under 
these circumstances, no remedy can be found, except 
through the direct agency of the State, I renew my recom- 
mendation contained in the message of 1875, for the estab- 
lishment of werkshors in connection with industrial schools, 
and beg leave to refer you to the current report of the Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction for the proofs he has col- 
lected of the feasibility and advantages of the plan.’’"—Gov. 
HARTRANFT. ; 
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Dawson’s Memorial. 





BY D. P. LINDSLEY. 

Mr. N. E. Dawson, clerk of the committee on Indian af- 
fairs in the United States Senate, has memorialized Con- 
gress, setting torth a plan for a Reformed Alphabet and Or- 
thography, and suggesting measures to extend a knowledge 
of it over the nation. It was presented Feb. 5th, 1878, and 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor in order 
to be printed. It makes a pamphlet of 20 pages of the ordin- 
ary size of the Congressional Reports, and contains a large 
amount of interesting matter concerning the history of the 
Phonetic Reform. He refers to the labors of Benjamin 
Franklin, Noah Webster, the Pitmans, Prosser, Parkhurst, 
and other more recent workers in this field. A very impor- 
tant and interesting part of this pamphlet, is taken from a 
paper in the form of a memorial presented py Edmand 
Barke, of England, to the National Legislative body of his 
country. It contains a very interesting discussion of the 
reason for reform in our spelling, and considers some objec- 
tions against it. But we can only commend this to those 
who may read the pamphlet. An abstract would be impossi- 
ble, I cannot, however, forbear quoting a letter written by 
one of the Chicago pastors, Rev. David Swing, 3 years ago, 





when invited to take partin a spelling match. It is as fol. 


lows. 
March 25th, 1875. 


O. C. Grps, Dear Sir :—I shall be out of the city Friday 
eveniog, and hence shall not be able to attend the spelling 
trial of that evening. Could I be present my remarks would 
be ofa melancholy nature. When I look out upon the out- 
Tageous conduct of the vowels and consovants that make up 
our English, the scene is “sad and dreary ’’ and “I would 
not live alway.” ‘The English language should be abolish- 
ed. 

No doubt intemperance will pass away, the sources of the 
Nile will be approached by railway, and will be decorated 
with a depot anda restaurant, a bishop will be agreed upon 
for our diocese, the North Branch wi!l abound in brook 
trout, but the man whe shall look out upon that happy age 
will sit down at his tab’e and mourn as he tries to spell out 
asiwple letter to his grandmother, and the lunatic asylum 
will be full of those who went erazy over an effort to stand 
up last in spelling school. With irrepressible grief, yours, 

Davip Swine. 

Mr. Dawson thinks that the scheme presented by Ed- 
mund Barke as a substitute for our present spelling, was 
totally inadequate and impracticable. I wish I could speak 
more encouragingly of Mr. Dawson’s scheme. It is quite 
sufficient to say that he proposes totsubstitute the letters of 
the Pitman Phonography in place of the Roman letters. 
But since it is not at all likely that the present orthography 
will become absolete at once, he would provide a text-book 
printed in a compound character or type, in which the Ro- 
man letter is united with the phonogrsphic, the latter be- 
ing the more prominent in letters that should be sounded, 
and omitted from letters which are silent in the ordinary 
spelling. 

But impracticable as this particular plan undoubtedly is, 
the memorial will do gocd. It brings to mind a bill present- 
ed in the Senate, in March, 1867, by Mr. Conness, wich 
was read twice and referred to the Joint Committee on Li- 
brary and ordered to be printed. This bill provided that 
Hon. Geo. B. Marsh, of Vermont, Max Muller, and R. C. 
French of England, Geo. Ripley, and Charles A, Dana of 
New York, be appointed a Committee to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of reforming our spelling, and if they thought ad- 
visible to present a scheme of revision. There is room for 
improvement. Perhaps the Senate will try again. 





A Mopet TEeacHer.—Charles Sumner seid of Justice 
Story: “ Besides learning unsurpassed in his profession, he 
displayed other qualities not less important in the character 
of a teacher—goodness, benevolence, and a willingness to 
teach. Only.a good man can be a teacher, only a benevolent 
man, only a man willing to teach. He sought to mingle his 
mind with that of hie pupils. He held it a blessed office to 
pour into the souls of the young, as into celestial 
urns, the fruitful water of knowledge. He well knew 
that the knowledge imparted is trivial, compared with that 
awakening of the soul under the influence of which the pu- 
pil himself becomes a teacher. All of knowledge we can 
comnfunicate is finite ; a few chapters, a few volumes, will 
embrace it. But such an influence is of incalculable power ; 
it is the breath of a new life ; it is another of soul. In Story 
the spirit spake, not with the voiceof an earthly calling, but 
with the gentleness and self-forgetful earnestness of one 
pleading in behalf of justice, of knowledge, of hnman hap,i- 
ness. His well-heloved pupils hung upon his lips, and as 
they left his presence, confessed a more exalted reverence 
for virtue,and a warmer love for its own sake.,”’ 

LETTER TO A TEACHER.—“ Be active, be diligent, avoid 
all laziness, sloth, indolence. Fly from every appearance of 
it, else you will never be more than halt ateacher. Be 
cleanly. In this let the teachers take pattern by the Quak- 
ere. Avoid ail nastiness, dirt, slovenliness, bo‘hin your per 
son, clothes, and school-room. Be sweet while you are above 
ground ; uncleanliness is the fruit of Jaxiness; use all dili- 
gence +o be clean, #8 one says: 

* Let thy mind’s sweetness have its operation 
Upon thy person,“clothes and habitation.’ 

Whatever clothes you have, let them be whole; no rents 
no tatters, no rags. These area scandal to any man or wo 
man, being another fruit of vile laziness. Mend your clothes, 
or {I shall never expect you to mend your lives. Let none 
ever see a ragged teacher. Use no tobacco unless prescribed 
by a physician. It is an uncleanly and unwholesome self-in- 
dulgence ; and the more customary it is, the more resolutely 
should you break off from evory degree ot evil custom. 
Touch no whiskey. It is liquid fire. It is a sure though 
slow poison. It saps the very springs of life.”—After John 
Wesley, April 24th, 1769. j 

CurIos!TY in children is but an appetite after knowledge. 
“I doubt not,” says Locke, “ that one great reason why many 
children abandon themselves to silly sports, and trifle away 
all their time insipidly, is because they found their curiosity 
end their inquiries neglected.” 





Value of an Education. 


(Let the teacher write one of these each morninz on the 
black board.) 

A Goop ecucation is the best gifta parent can bestow on 
achild, It is best-fortune any individual can acquire. 

The following extracts prove its value : 

An education is a companion which no misfortunes can 
depress, no crime destroy, no enemy alienate, no despotism 
enslave ; at home, a friend ; abroad, an introduction ; in soli- 
tude, a solace; in society an ornament.—Phillips. 

All great men have attributed their success more to their 
mental and moral babits acquired in early life, than to any- 
thing else.— Todd. 

Education fits a man for any calling. The man whose 
work r. quires most thought stands the highest. That labor 
brings the least, in which there isthe least quantity of brains. 
No man can be be kept d: wn who has educated brains, No 
man can rise without them. Education increases wealth- 
producing power. It mek~s men industrious, virtuous, fru- 
gal, intelligent, careful. It fires their brains, and stimulates 
their energies.— Beecher. 

No educated man wonld sell his education for any eum. 
He canno* lose it. Many a rich man would give his whole 
fortune for an education.— Hunt. 

Knowledge is power Knowledge isa jewel, and adorns 
him that wears it. Knowledge isthe eye of the soul, to 
guide it in the right way..-Watson. 

He who empties his purse into his head, puts his maney 
where no thief can stal it.— Franklin. 

Rubenstein, the great pianist, being asked how he mer- 
aged to produce such amazing effects when he played the Erl 
King, replied: ‘It only by study.” 

“ What do you mix your paints with?” asked a visitor of 
Opie, the painter. ‘‘ With brains, sir,” was the reply. 

I wish to give my son an education, then he can do well 
for himself. A fortune, without an education, may do him 
no good.—Siaw. 

The foundations of an honorable and comfortable age are 
laid in the education of the child.— Reynolds. 

The mind is the map. A man is what he knoweth,— 
Bacon. 
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Cort W. Meyer, 14 Bible House, has the complete col- 
lection of Electric Instruments, designed by Prof. Tyndall to 
accompany his “ Lessons in Electricity” for the practical 
illustration of all natural phenomena mentioned or describ- 
ed therein ; it is the cheapest and most complete apparatus 
which ever has been manutactured and is offered now for 
the first time in the United States. Iu accordance with Prof. 
Tyndall's desire to have a collection of instruments cheap 
enough to be in reach of almost every student, his endeav- 
ours have been directed to fully comply with this desire, and 
he announces now the completion of this cheap collection, 

As an elementary guide-book for practical experimente, 
and asa valuable aid for self-study, “Lyndall’s Lessons 
in Electric'ty ” must soon recommend themselves to all who 
are interested in natural philosophy. It contains all the 
directions necessary for experimental study, which is after 
all the only réal way to study any branch of science. 

The whole apparatus and all the materials required for 
the experiments in Prof. Tyndall’s course of lectures are 
farnished with the complete collection. The single parts 
are of a beautiful design and of perfect workmanship. Price 
complete $55.00 The instruments may be bad singly or 
collectively, and being so simple and comparatively inex- 
pensive, they wil] be found to be within the reach of all 
our schools and almost every student. 

Prof. Chas. J. Norwood, Bethel College, Russelville, Ky.» 
says of it :— 

‘The Tyndall holiday collection of Electrical Apparatus 
reached here safely. Iam pleased with the simplicity «f 
the apparatus, and for this reason consider the collection ad- 
mirably suited fora holiday gift to boys—serving to lead 
them to greater things.” 

The First Premium was awarded to Mr. Meyer at the late 
Exhibition of the American Institute, 1877. 

° REMEDY FOR HARD TIMES, 

Stop spending so much on fine clothes, rich food and 
style. Buy good, healthy food, cheaper and better clothing ; 
get more real and substantial things of lie every way, and 
especially stop the foolish habit of running after expensive 
and quack doctorsor using so much of the vilo hambug 
medicine that does you only barm, and makes tie proprie- 
tors rich, but put your trust in the greatert of all simple, 
pure remedies, Hop Bitters, that cures always at a trifling 
cost, and you will see better times and good health; Try it 
once, Read of it in another column. 

In animals wLich go into a state of hibernation the blood 
ceases to circulate or circulates very slowly ; the pulsation 
of the arteries is stopped, and on opening a vein little or no 
blood will flow from the orifice. It is a literal conditior 


stagnation. 
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Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail ista the 
tisk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 

money ip a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by matl 
1 at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 

United States, The American News Company of New York, general agts. 


We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the Journat are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
it to others, 





Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
scriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 





NEW YORK, MARCH 23, 1878. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL may 
vossibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are asubscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 





every “ live teacher” takes an educational paper. Af 


small fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JouRNAL fo those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 


ee ae 
Tue plan to throw open the doors of the City Col- 
lege to all, without requiring any previous stay in the 
public schools will render the institution more popu- 
lar than ever. We predict a larger and more bene- 
ficent usefulness to this important school. Its presi- 
dent, who voted for broadening its base, evidently 
comprehends the situation better than those who 
woul¢ narrow it. 








~ 


Tue Board of Education loses one good member 
only to have his place filled by another equally good. 
The Mayor has certainly, in appointing Mr. Wetmore 
in the place of Mr. Hazeltine, consulted the welfare 
of the scholars, for he is a devoted and enlightene’ 
friend of education. His record during his previous 
term, recently expired, has been one which may be 
considered almost as a model. We congratulate the 
Board of Education, the teachers and the scholars on 
his appointment. 
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The New Postage Bill. 





THE Post Office Department, some months ago, 
peepared a bill for the simplification of rates of post- 
age on printed matter. This has been under consid- 
eration by a committee of publishers, and as a result 
of their labors a bill has been prepared and submitted 
to Congress, which very fully accomplishes the desir- 
ed end, reducing from what is now a complicated and 
burdensome system to one more simple, intelligible 
and easily worked. 

No change is made in the rates of letter postage, 
which is marked as Class I. Class 2 embraces peri- 
odical publications of all kinds, no distinction being 
made as to frequency of publication, or between sub- 
scribers’ and single or sample copies, and is rated uni- 
formly at two cents a pound. Each publisher is bound 
to submit specimens of his publication and have it 





registered as suitable to be classed as a periodical, be- 
fore it can be sent at pound rates. Class 3 includes 
all other printed matter, including corrected proof- 
sheets and manuscript copy accompanying them, at.a 
uniform rate of one cent for each two ounces. Class 
4 covers mailable merchandise of all kinds, with the 
same restrictions as in the existing law, at the rate of 
one cent an ounce. 

This is an improvement in the present law and will 
bea reliet to publishers. Some who write for the 
press forget that matter ‘ for publication’ must be sent 
at letter rates. 
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A Difference. 


Tuere is as much difference between teachers as 
there is between pupils ; but they forget it. One pupil 
1s ready to learn, he listens, he hears, he obeys. An- 
other is thickheaded and obstinate. So are teachers. 
Some enter on their work keeping a constant eye on 
the scholar's improvement, the other thinks only of 


herself. One tries to drive knowledge into the heads | 


of the children, and fails over and over again ; another 
tries to set the organ of thought in motion, to exer- 
cise the thinking faculties. One sees that the facts 
are all stored away in order, another that the pupil 
possesses them. One looks on the pupil as a recipi- 
ent, the other as a being with the hreath of God’s life 
breathed into him. 
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The Recitation.) 





THERE are four main objects sought for by the 
teacher in conducting a recitation : (1) to increase the 
attainments of the pupil in really useful knowledge. 
Some knowledge is indispensable to every human be- 
ing, but the teacher considers what knowledge is need- 
ful to the fairly educated man, and contributes his 
efforts to assist the pupil to attain this knowledge. 
The recitation should show the teacher that new at- 
tainments are being made day by day ; that something 
not well understood yesterday is clearly known to-day. 
Hence there should be consecutive and well devised 
efforts made to build up the structure of knowledge 
day by day. The true teacher constantly examines 
his class to see that they know more of the given sub-+ 
ject day by day. This is very different from ‘ hearing 
lessons,’ though often confounded with it. One simply 
tests the memory, the other memory and judgment. 
A child may ‘ hear a lesson’—a teacher only can con- 
duct a recitation. But another object will become 
apparent as related to this : it is (2) testing thé habits 
of study the pupil is forming. The habits the pupil 
forms in school will follow him through life; what a 
man is depends on his habits. Give a boy good moral 
habits, say of industry, truthfulness, etc., and it is said 
he will succeed in life. But ‘the mental or intellectual 
habits that are formed by the child are the impelling 
forces, the moral are guiding agencies. fence the 
teacher should endeavor to see what is the nature of 
the habits his pupils are forming. 

They should be taught to be industrious in learn- 
ing ; to fill the time up full with effort for complete 
preparation ; to be exhaustive in investigation ; to be 
accurate in statement; to be precise in details ; to 
be full in particulars, so that completeness shall mark 
his progress. This leads to a consideration of the me- 
thods of the teacher, such as : (3) the development of 
clearness in thinking, and (4) the power of accurate 
expression. These, while closely related, are yet very 
distinct. An educated man is able to ‘think clearly, 
and the teacher will measure the attainments of his 
pupils by observing whether they carry forward their 
intellectual work within the light of consciousness or 
whether they grope as in Egyptian darkness. 

As a rule the measure of the power of thought will 
be found in the words that are used ; hence the close 
relation between power in thought, and the selection 
and arrangement of the words employed. The power 
of expression is a power that may be said only to come 





from education ; the teacher should enforce rot only 
grammatical accuracy, but what is of more importance 
—logical accuracy. 

‘ An increase in power of thought carries with it an 
increase in the power of expression, Slovenly, care- 
less, incomplete, ambiguous expressions prevail in the 
school room. They receive cultivation instead of 
eradication. 

Nothing has been said about other objects, such as 
the inspiration of the pupil, the moulding o charac- 
ter and a thousand others. These will receive con- 
siderationin their appropriate place. The important 
point now is to place the recitation on a basis of prin- 
ciples. For is it not a fact that most teachers are to- 
day simply asking questions in a’ miscellaneous way, 
and being answered in a way that tends to disorgan- 
ize thought. A well disciplined mind may bear it 
without injury, but the tender,unformed minds of chil- 
dren are more injured by the unskillful methods of the 
school room than is balanced by the knowledge they 
may pick up. The school room is no place for a per- 
son whose mind is unskilled, illogical, rambling, vague 
in knowledge, and careless and inaccurate in the use 
of language. 

An “ Exursition of Scholar’s Work,” will be opened 
June 15, at 737 Broadway, at the rooms of the Phren- 
ological Cabinet, Mrs. Wells having generously given 
perussion. The pupils should prepare at once to send 
the following things: é 

t, Specimens of Penmanship. This will be the 
first 24 lines from Longfellow’s “ Morituri Salutamus.” 
cn a sheet of foolscap paper about 8x12 inches, paper 
to be ruled, , 

2. A drawing from an object, The paper to be 8x 
12 inches ; the object to be selected by the pupil. 

3. A design, by the pupil on the same sized paper. 

4. A map of the New England States, \’aper of the 
same size. 

5. Any other school-work that the pupil may choose 
and that seems appropriate. 


RUEES. 
The ink used must be black. 


The writing must be distinct. 

Colors may be used on the map. 

‘The map must not be traved. 

The full name, age, and address of the pupil must 
be in the middle of the lower edge of the paper. 

The teacher mnst certify on the back, 

This is the unaided work of 





Teacher. 

No articles will be returned unless requested, and 
postage stamps sufficient are enclosed. Every article 
must be rolled, not folded; send them to A. M, Kellogg, 
For “ Exhibition of Sci00l Work,” 17 Warren St. 
| ne 


At the Board of Education. 








THE attendance was quite large. There were many of 
the lady teachers present, they expecting a change of the 
grading of salaries, in which, we are sorry to say, they were 
disappointed. Mr. Wetmore was announced as a new mem- 
ber, Mr. Hazeltine having resigned. Mr. Wickham went 
home early, evidently suffering from a severe cold. The case 
of Mr. Morehouse was laid over. Mr. Beardslee mado a 
spirited reply to the attacks on the Truancy department. 
Mr. Wood opposed the rebiring of No. 6, in a vigorous 
speech ; still it only escaped by one vote, Mr. J. T. Calyer, 
school commissioner from Brooklyn, was present, 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
New York Board of Education. 


The Board of Education met March 19. 

Present. Messrs. Woop, BEARDSLEE, BELL, COHEN 
DonnELLy, Down. GouLDING, HALSTED, MANNIERRE, KatT- 
ZENBERG, JELLIFFE, KELLY, PLAceE, TRAUD. VERMILYE, 
West, WHEELEK, WETMORE, WALKER, and WaTSON. 

The Mayor sent in the name of David Wetmore in the 
place of Lecnard Hazeltine resigned. 

Mr. Walker sent up resolations, which were ordered on 


the minutes—lauding the work of Mr. Hazeltine. 
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CITY SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 
Presented a etatement of operations during February, as 


follows: 

No. of Schools examined........ ae Cir eaeaeshabeth ion 29 
+4 ee sdebebeudedwas dos 02000882 

Bsc “ «. found excellent in instruction. ...........195 
24 * “ good “ avs . emanate nausea 
- 4 « fair sad Be ee E 19 
_ “excellent in discipline ............ 278 
" a ‘. “ OT iis hee die 50 
" 5 “fair o ©. wtewada oise edt 4 
“of Schools “ excellent in management ........... 23 
- " “ good « _ PR eter ere? 

Bie. GE GI, o's ocdiccccccccceccccoccees 119.543 

Average for the month... ............eeeeseees -- 109,393 


No. of pupils r fue’ adui sion..............0005- 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF TRUANCY. 
Reported his action during February. 


No. of cases investigated ..........ccccccccccesescess 714 
- I ovstietin-n eich dvdieosas-ibe ho e0en. ka 
“ “ truants returned to school.............00 «+: 170 
OF I, 5 di ok cindeeoch ceased ides iu 
“ put in Retorm School.......... ihbs envoemanrs 1 


REPORTS. 
pe nn preins Committee reported adverse to rebuilding 


The Salaries Committee presented several resolutions, not 
to close P. 8. 34; to transfer G. 8. 12 to M. D. G. 8. 31; to 
unite the G. and P. D. of 43 and 54; not to abolish instruc- 
tion inthe French and German languages. Laid over. 


The Nautical School Committee recommended to appoint 
Surgeon Page in the place of Surgeon Curieigh resigned. 
Adopted. 

The Teacher’s Committee reported in reference to the 
promotion of pupils from the P. D. to the G. D. of No. 12. 
They had called before them Mr. Delaney, p. M. G. D. Miss 
Franklin P. P. D. Supt Calkins, and Miss Roche, (teacher of 


‘ 8th grate). ® Miss Franklin said.she had examined the class 


and deemed them properly qualified. 


Mr. Delaney said he gave thema careful examination and 
found them fitted, and promoted them. Miss Roche said 
she thought the class was equal to if not superior to the 
usual classes received. Supt. Calkins reported that the 
class was not in any way fitted to be promoted. This led 
the committee to detail Supts. Harrison and Jasper to ex- 
amine the class, and they report that of the fifty-one pro- 
moted only ten were duly qualified. They conclude that 
the blame should fall on Mr. Delaney, and recommend that 
he be severely reprimanded by the City Superintendent 
Adopted. 

The same committee sent up a resolution requesting that 
the case of Mr. Morehouse should be left in their hands, and 
they report when they deemed it best—meanwhile to keep 
watch of it -the payments to teachers to be made by the 
vice-principal. 

Mr. Wickham asked for an explanation; he understood 
that it meant to leave a principal in charge of 500 boys, 
who could not be trusted to pay his teachers, and moved that 
& report be made a‘ the next meeting. ' 

Mr. ‘Vatson had entire confideace in the committee, but 
he felt that prompt action should be had, because dark re- 
ports were in circulation. 

Mr. Jelliffe made an explanation of the resolution ; they 
wished to judge carefully, generously and justly. 

Mr. Watson said he withdrew the confidence he had ex- 
pressed in the Teacher’s Committee. He individually would 
help any man who wanted to reform, but not as a trustee ; 
he could not be charitable with the money of the tax pay- 
ers and with the interests of children on his shoulders. 

Mr. Wickham’s »mendment to have a report at the next 
meeting was adopted. 

RESOLUTION. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. West that a protest 
should be made against a bill now before the Legislature, 
for the appointment of three police officers in each school 
district to attend to the truants. 

This was debated by Messis. Walker, Watson, Beardslee 
and others. 

Mr. Jelliffe offered a resolution for the appointment of 
a committee of five to report a plan for a better enforcement 
of truancy Jaw. Also to memorialize the Legislature there- 
to, Adopted. 

Mr. Goulding asked to have the building now occupied 
by P. 8S. No.6, rehired. This led toa long debate. 

Mr. Dowd was called to the ‘chair, and Mr. Wood spoke 
against the safety of the children in case of fire. P S. No 
9 was a good building, and to rehire No, 6, would be one of 
the worst kind of jobs. Lost 10 to 9. , 

Mr. Goulding offered a resolution that Thalheimer’s gen- 
eral history be taken off the list of supplies, Mr. Walker 
explained and it was laid on the table. 

The plan proposed atthe last meeting for determining 
who should be entitled tothe “maximum salary,” was 
adopted—though Mr. Walker wanted to require the stand- 
ing to be“ excellent” instead of good to drawit. Ad- 
journed. 
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College of the City of New York. 


The Trustees at the meeting on Monday, decided to peti- 
tion the Legislature to allow them to admit any one asa 
pupil who could pass the requisite examination. Hereto- 
fore admission has been limited to those who had passed a 
year at the public schools. 





F THE crown given by the King of Spain to Queen Mercedes 
on their wedding day was made in Madrid, and cost $100,- 
000. 


. 





Among the Schools. 





G. 8S. No. 44.— Upon visiting the Primary Department 
we found Prof. Geo. F. Bristow, who is so widely and favor- 
ably known to the music loving world, engaged in teach- 
ing a pretty song to the children. Most of those who visit 
only casually suppose this to be all that isdone; but few 
realize as we do by our constant inspection of the schools 
when hard at work, how much is learned of real music. The 
class-rooma were taken in turn and Prof. Bristow gave a 


g | lesson, in the rudiments of music — in reading the notes. 


Much as we expected, the performance outran our expecta- 
tions. Very young children could read readily even new 


485 pieces that were written on the black-board. Mr. Bristow 


in one room, having given them something rather severe, 
said he feared they could not’ read it, and bet fifty cents 
they would make a mistake. They. disappointed him, how- 
ever, in this particular, whereupon he laugbingly said he 
would owe them the money—that he would rather owe it to 
them for twenty-five yearsthan to cheat them out of it, 
This produced great hilarity in the successful and exulting 


class. 
This school was one of the first to adopt this method of 


teaching the realing of music at sight. The method is in 
very successful operation and Mr. Bristow is justly proud of 
the results; he has been well seconded by the class-room 
teachers. We are aware that most persons suppose that all 
that is taught consists of a few songs—but this is a mistake, 
in fact the public are not aware of many other great excel- 
lencies of the public school system. 

G. 8. No. 23.—Miss Gallagher, the principal, is well sus- 
tained by an able corps of teachers. The coming on of re- 
cess postponed a visit to the class-rooms. Only by a careful 
and somewhst prolenged visit to the class-room can the 
true work of the teacher be appreciated; the soul of the 
class-room is the teacher; a good teacher is a blessing—and 
should be well paid. The life of a teacher, of an active earn- 
est teacher, in New York City Schools is most laborious — 
an inspection of many class-rooms leads us to the opinion 
that they do a work of a severity that is little understood. 


G. 8. No8.—A visit to Miss White’s and Miss Willett’s 
department is always a pleasure. Both are managed in the 
interests cf the scholars and rank high among the schools 
of the city. 

G. 8. No. 45 —The reputation of this school for excellent 
discipline and thorough instruction is well deserved. Miss 
M. E. Tate isan accomplished principal, and is devoted to 
the interests of her pupils. We purpose the pleasure of a 
visit to the class rooms at an early day—for only in this way 
can the*real merits of a school be appreciated. 

C. 8. No. $.—The Colored Schools of this city are doing 
an excellent work. We believe that there are two other 
cities besides New York, where the races are separated in 
the schools. It has been proved here that the colored race 
have a great aptitude to learnand alsoto teach. Mr. 
Reason, is a teacher of experience and is cordially as- 
sisted by Mr. R. F. Wake, (vice-principal,) Miss Eato, Mrs 
Giaham, Miss Thompson and Miss Ray. We listened, 
while in Mrs. Graham’s room, to a class in arithmetic, that 
showed a good degree of efficiency. Miss L. D. Wright, has 
an interesting class in the Primary Department. We are 
not often better pleased than we were to hear these little 
children read. Tey read with great vivacity and seemed 
to comprehend perfectly the meaning of the author. Miss 
Adair, has another interesting class. We ought not to 
omit to mention that Mr. Richard Mr. Robinson who bas 
charge of the music, has succeeded in waking up much 
interest among the scholars, 


G. 8. No. 3.-~In Mr. Whiteside’s class, the boys were re- 


citing in astronomy. They displayed a great deal of intelli- 
gence in answering questions, and explaining the astrono- 
mical charts. It required but a short stay in this room, to 
see some of the elements of the success of this experienced 
teacher. Grammar School No. 3 has always been noted for 
the thoroughness of its instruction; there is probably, no 
school that excels it in the high percentage of atvendance. 
This is partly to be accounted tor by the excellent class of 
pupils which patronize the school. The ninth ward was 
once the home of the aristocracy of the city. The inhabit- 
ants of this ward still, are exceedingly intelligent and high. 
ly respectable. This is one of the strong features of the 
school—the scholars come from homes that value education. 
A brief vieit to the school, will convince one that not only 
these things exist, but that it is tortunate also in having an 
able corps of teachers. Mr. Southerland is known far and 
wide for his ability as a teacher and bis excellent views as 
aneducatr. Among his large corps of assistants, may be 
mentioned Mr. Whiteside, (who, whatever the Committes on 
Salaries and Economy may think, deserved to have his 
salary increased instead of cut down.) Mr. J. J. Sturtevant, 
Mr. J. T. Bates; Misses DeGraw, Walsh, McCoy and Rod- 
gers. The Female Department wel! corresponds to the one 


| we have just mentioned. Miss Pope may be justly proud 

of the results she has achieved. She has infused that diffi. 
cult element fone, into her school. Misses Gamble, Megary, 
and Mayereau have classes that will well repay a visit. 


G. 8. No. 20.—This school is one of the largest in the 
ward, tle last year’s average being 500; but at the present 
time when most schools are filled, it numbers over 600. 
This is a large number for this ward. Mr. Morehouse, the 
principal, is assisted by an intelligent corps of teachers, who 
train and teach the three “ R's’ anda great many other 
things. There bas been some trouble concerning the prin- 
cipa!, but we hore there is no foundation for the rumors that 
have been circulated ; at all events, that the powers in 
Grand Street will deal kindly with an evidently able teacher. 


G. 8. No. 13.—We were looking over some maps in Mr. 
Litchfield’s Department, and could not but remark the ex- 
cellence of them. Some of the best drawn came from Mr. 
Iless’ room, the vice principal. In Miss M. A. Smith s 
reom, we were struck by the beautiful appearance of a map 
of Africa, which was so perfect and exact in all details, that 
it will well repay a vieit. The system of this map drawing 
was instituted by Mr. Litchfield a yearago; though not 
liked at first, yet the great progress that has been made has 
created a popularity for them, and now all love to draw 
maps 

Miss Cor’s KINDERGARTEN.—The rooms are on 45th St.‘ 
near Fifth avenue, and are very pleasant indeed. When 
we entered we found a group of little boys and girls seated 
ata table nnder the care of a Jady. Some of these were 
cutting out paper of various colors into squares, rhombs, etc, 
and posting them into a book according to de-igns of their 
own invention. Others were placing blocks of varied shape 
upon the table in accordance with their own ideas of grace 
and beauty. One little fellow seemed to know not only 
what squares and parallelograms were, but also how they 
differed in respect to angles. A pupi! ata table wasdraw- 
ing designs of his own and they were very pretty. They 
all seemed to take the highest pleasure in their work; when 
they had made something they cried out “ Oh ! see my de- 
sign, Miss Coe,” and to have it admired repaid them for 
their efforts. Other pupils seemed to have advanced be- 
yond this elementary stage. 

This.is only one example of what intelligent kindergart- 
ens are doing. The pupils do their work as though it were 
play. The great discovery has been to make play advavce 
education, indeed to effect it by means cf play. This was 
Froebel’s discovery. Any one can make education unpleas- 
ant, it is a science to make it pleasant. 

G. S. No. 26.—This school keeps up a good record all 
the time; Mr. Carlisle isan indefatigable and intelligent 
workman. The Primary Department, under Miss Murray, 
is delightfully managed ; she has a good corps of teachers, 
evident!}y—among whom Miss Dimond, the vice-principal, 
we know must be a leading spirit. wee. &. 
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Jersey City. 


G. S. No. 12, Jersey City, of which Mr. A. D. Josilin is the 
principal has achieved a fine reputation. The singing which 
was always a feature is under tha care of the principal, who 
has made it both a charming and interesting etudy. It fur- 
nishes many to the High School. Every half year No, 12 bas 
a large delegation. 

G. 8. No 11 is one that well repays a visit. Miss Brig- 
ham in tbe P. D. inspires her pupils with zeal, and encour- 
ages them to press forward, Miss Soper in F. D. has held 
the position of principal for over twelve years. The M. D. 
under the care of Mr. E. W. Ward, ehcws good discipline- 
Indeed, order is peculiar throughout the building. , 


—-eoe, — 


A Great Publishing House. 


The publishing firm of A. 8, Barnes & Co, have lately re- 
fitted the well-known building on the northwest corner of 
John and William streets in this city, near where fora quar- 
ter of a century they l ave printed and rent forth booke into 
almost every schvol house in the United States. The length 
of the building is seventy-five feet; the depth forty feet. 
The first fluor has heretofore been devoted to offices and the 
reminder to other purposes; the new plan brings all of 
the offices on the second floor: through the middle is a row 
of iron colamns needed to support the tons of books in the 
upper stories. On the south side of thie floor are five band- 
some offices into which‘the sun ebines genially through large 
windows composed of two panes of plate glass each ; the east 
side irftaken up by the desks of the accountants; the certer is 
an open room which will, on Saturdays, be the Conterence or 
Reading Room for the teachers who year by year are accus- 
tomed (in increasing numbers) to meet in these hospitable 
quarters; here they wil! find desks, and conveniences for writ- 
ing, educational papers, and new publications, The design of 
| the woodwork is cariied out in ash, and the natural colorof the 
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timber is retained ; the ceiling is laid out’in squares composed 
of narrow matched Georgia pine put on diagonally, and this 
too retains its natural timber-color and grain. Around these 
squares is a border painted in light blue{with narrow stripes 
of red; next a border of dark red, finished with a black 
moulding. This isthe only paint that is used except that 
on the iron columns ; all the reat retains the natural color of 
the wood A neat, tasteful and appropriate paper covers the 
walls, Plate glass partitions separate the several offices from 
the Reading room ; and thus light pervades the whole floor. 

The first story is now devoted exclusively to stationery 
and school books, and its new arrangement will greatly fa 
cilitate the large business which this house tranwsacts in this 
merchandise. The third story is devoted mainly toa storage of 
miscellaneous publications in which it also deals extensiely ; 
the fourth story snd the basement to a atock of its own pub- 
lications ; and a walk through the immense pile of readers, 
spellers, geographies and grammars causes one to realize 
that there are a goodly number of children in our country. 

THE FIRM. 

The firm is composed of Alfred 8. Barnes, the founder of 
house, his two sons, Alfred C. Barnes, Henry B. Barnes, and 
histwo nephews, Henry W. Curtiss, and Charles J. Barnes. 
The house was founded by Mr. Alfred 8. Barnes, and until 
within the past few years he has ‘aken an active part in its 
business; latterly he has reiinquished a great part of hie 
duties tothe younger members. He ie, by no means, how- 
ever, chief only in name, but when occasion requires, is as 
ready as ever to stand on the quarter deck, and direct the 
multifarious and intricate affairs of the great ship, if we may 
so call it, and that with excellent judgment and discrimin- 
ation. He has always taken a lively interest in philanthro- 
phic enterprises and is a trustee and director in several well- 
known local and national institutions of this character. He 
is a member of the Board of Directors of two or three of our 
largest city banks, and is identified with some of the most 
beneficent charities of Biooklyn. Indeed, few, besides those 
immediately arouna him, know the amount of philanthropic 
work he does in a quiet and unostentatious;way. 

Mr. Alfred C. Baines ihe second member of the firm, is an 
‘admirable representative of the modern man of business, 
and is destined to occupy an enviable place in the history of 
American book publishers, when the future Charles Knight 
comes to write out the interesting story of this honorable 
craft, ‘‘ Brains and energy ” would briefly but accurately 
sum up bis distinguishing characteristics. He is universally 
recognized as foremost among the younger school of pnb- 
lishers. Of a fine presence, engaging manners, splendid 
conversational powers and ready wit, he is selected by com- 
mon consent, for presiding officer, on all occasions when the 
trade meets tor deliberation. He possesses a clear, alert, 
and logical mind ; is a thorough business man, a ready and 
agreeable writer, and a forcible speaker. Having a cultiva- | 
ted taste, he is a generous patron of the fine arts, possessing | 
many very choice pictures, and a well selected library to | 
which he flies from the cares of business. He has long been 
connected with the 23rd Regt. N. Y. Militia, and Jast year 
was unanimously chosen as Major. The publisher must be 
able to look far ahead, and discover the popular taste, and | 
promptly meet it. This is the work of Mr. A. C. Barnes; 
he shapes the policy of the house and decides upon its liter- 
ary ventures, determines upon revised editions, and the vast 
variety of details connected with the making of books, 

Mr. Henry W. Curtise, the third member of the firm, has 
attained a reputation for his genial .manners, and enjoys a 
high degree of popularity throughout the book trade- He is 
the business manager of the house ; has charge of the credits 
and collections, and in fact, might fbe called its executive 
officer. In addition he supervises the many agents of the 
house when in the field, and directs and counsels their move- 


ments. He is also treasurer of the National School Furni- 
ture Co. 

Mr.H. B. Barnes is a graduate vf Yale College, and it is | 
but natural that his literary tastes would lead him to the 
editorial chairo!f the International Review, which position 
he has occupied since the withdrawal of the original editor, 
Dr. Leavitt. The Review intends to be the exponent of the 
best thought of the old and the new world; and it :nust be 
admitted that the taste and literary judgment of the present | 
editor have contributed largely to give it this high pusition. | 
Mr. Barnes has also charge of the subscription book depa:t- | 
ment, in itself a large and growing business. 

Mr. Charles J. Barnes resides at Chicago, and is in charge 
of the branch house in that city; this is a most important 
department, as it is the headquarters of a vast business—for 
the west believes most thoroughly in schools. 

The first authors who prepared books for this firm were 
Prof. Charles Davies, then of the West Point Academy, and 
Mrs. Emma Willard, then principal of the Troy Female 
Seminary ; the mathematical works of the former have been 
sold by millions, and the historical works of the latter have 
been almost as widely circulated. Then Richard G. Parker 
prepared a Natural Philosophy, and a series of readers, the 








forerunners of the National Series of Parker and Watson 
which is known everywhere. Francis McNally, (well-known 
to New York teachers) prepared a Geography that at that 
time was far in advance of any other treatise on this subject 
Professors Church, (of West Point); Courtenay, Hackley, 
and Peck bave written mathematical works; Professors C, 
D. Cleveland, Boyd, Mahan, Welch and Northend have con- 
tributed to the various departments of literature; Norton, 
Ganot, Porter, Darby, Jarvis, Emmons, Chambers and 
Wood have written scientific works; while Searing’s Vir- 
gil, Brooks’ Greek and Latin Text-Books, Worman’s Ger- 
man Series, Pajol’s French, Chapman’s drawing-books, Ful- 
ton & Eastman’s Book-keeping, are well-known names of 
school-books that have attained a great popularity,—many 
of them indeed, have become household names. 

Among the later publications may be found the “ Four- 
teen Weeks” series. This is co named because most of the 
academies and schools pursue a certain study. during only 
one of the three terms into which the school year is divided 
—which consists in most instances of forty-two weeks. It 
must be appsrent that condensation and brevity of state- 
ment must be the leading features of such a series. Very 
few are fitted to write such volumes; Prot. J. Dorman 
Steele is only one of a thousand who could do it. He began 
with the subject of chemistry, and has gradually extended 
his labore until the series now covers nearly all subjects, 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Geology and Zoology. They have 
been deservedly popular; probably no series ever had such 
an immediate popularity. Knowledge was made attractive 
and pleasing, hence the avidity which characterized the 
action of the public. 

The Independent Series of Readers by J. Madison Wat- 
son, isa set vf books published by the aseociate of Richard 
G. Parker. (We gavea little sketch last week of a visit to 
this author by a correspondent). 

The Geographies by James Monteith, are standard works 
and are well-known publications; they are noted forj}beauty 
and completeness ; the coloring of the maps is harmonious 
and pleasing. The author is keenly alive tothe work of re- 
vision and spares no effort to keep his books abreast with the 
most advanced geographical knowledge. 

The National School Furniture Company is managed by 
this firm, and it hasa style of desks and seats that is very 
popular; both desk and seat fold up and occupy but little 
room ; also a folding settee that is found in extensive use. 

The International Review, to which we have alluded, is 
published by this firm, “ coming out” once in two months 
and has taken a strong positon in the discussion of literary: 
scientific, social and political questions ; it aims to present 
the views of the best thinkers of the day. ; 

The Magazine of American History is a representative 
publication of American historical literature, and realfzes 
the desire of every one to see the materials that now abound 
gathered into a permanent form. That it has met with an 
unexpected but deserved success is a pleasure to state. 

Barnes’ Educational Monthly is a well-known, bright, 
and valuable publication, and does a good work for and 


| among the teachers. Besides these, the firm publish many 


miscellaneous books; among these are several Church Hymn 
Books ; “Songs of the Sanctuary” has hada large sale; Dr 
Robinson is its editor. 

One of the most creditable of the publications of this 
house was the Teachers’ Library—a collection of works on 
strictly professional subjects. It numbers about forty vol 
umes, and embraces almost every topic; the theory and 
practice of teaching ; history of education, etc. Among the 
authors we find the names of David P. Page, Henry Barn- 
ard, W. F. Phelps, and other equally distinguished. 

The making of school books is a great art; itis alsoa 
progressiveart. It is interesting to note the increase in the 


| strength and beauty of tue volumes that are prepared year 
| by year. Itis important that the binding and print ot th» 
| books for the primary grades should be such as should fit 


them to the young hands and eyes which must use them. 
They use excellent paner, and illustrate the volumes very 
bandsomely. 

We writs this description of this firm and its business, 
knowing that nearly every reader of the JouRNAL uses one 
or more books they have published, and will therefore feel 
an interestin knowing somewhat in detail the hietory and 
operations of this large and enterprising publishing house. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

Aw Essay ON METHODS OF ARITHMETICAL INSTRUCTION. 
By F. W. Bardwell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

This little pamphlet bas some very interesting ideas in it, 
and that our readers can know what they are, we present 
an extract from the volume for our pages. 





Mr. GLADSTONE has written an article in which he ad- 
vances the theory that the so called color blindness, now 
noted in exceptional instances, was once a common cond 
tion of the human race, and that the capacity to distinguish 
colozs is a comparatively recent acquisition. 


From the Scholars Companion. 
The Flowers’ Emigration. 


BY MR8. LIZZIE P. LEWIS. 

In winter it is fearfully cold and dreary on the upper slopes 
of the Stynan Alps; the snow lies in huge piles many feet high, 
and the wind rolls and tosses it together, until, urged by its 
own weight, it rushes down the mountain side, destroying eve- 
ry obstacle in its path. 

The vigorous firs and larches bow and bend like tiny blades 
of grass before the mighty power of the avalanche, and the 
hardy shrubs and bushes could relate many frightful stories of 
their adventures. 

The only ones who enjoy any degree of comfort are those 
who keep themselves snug and warm under the snow for seven. 
months out of the twelve; they alone never hear the roaring 
of the winter storm as it sweeps through the pine forest and 
over the icy peak; nor its shriek of rage and disappointment 
when some mighty fortress of granite forces it to turn aside in 
its course and seek an escape through some rift or crevice in 
the rock, 

It is not until the warm spring breezes, creeping softly up 
from the south, have caused the plains and valleys to look green 
and smiling; not until the meadow flowers have fallen under 
the mower’s keen blade, that the young Alpine plants dare lift 
their timid heads above the ground 

But when the warm sun has finally succeeded in driving the 
snow and cold winds back into the gorges and glaciers where 
they belong, what a hurrying and scurrying there is! For alas! 
the utmost dispatch is necessary to bring forth leaves, flowers 
seeds before the early autumn snows again tuck them in for 
their long winter’s nap. 

It sometimes happens that they are denied the undisturbed 
enjoyment of the short summer, for once in a while winter pays 
a short visit in the midst of August’s warmth and glow, cov- 
ering all the blooming slopes and rocks, so that only the fiery 
heads of the Alpine race are visible above the snow. 

It was on a bright morning after such a summer's day, as 
we have just described. The sun shone warmly and caressing- 
ly as if desirous of apologizing for winter’s rndeness in having 
made such an undesired call. The valleys were hidden by a 
thick veil of haze and the mountain peaks still wore their caps 
of snow. At the base of a mighty rock, whose rough, jagged 
edges reached far out over the smooth, velvety turf, a number 
of plants had gathered together for amusement and conversa- 
tiou, and beautifully bright and fresh they looked after their 
snow bath of the previous night. 

The yellow and blue Gentians, Cr , A , Acon- 
ites, Velvets and many other plants, which even the Seuverius 
scarcely know by name were present. Far below, near the 
edge of the ravine among mossy, lichen-covered stones, be- 
tween which the foaming water dashes in sparkling cascades, 
stood countless clumps of the Alpine Rose lighting up the entire 
Alps with their vivid crimson glow. 

“T must real y emigrate early in the spring,” said the Prim- 
rose to the Campanula, who stood nodding its blue head a lit- 
tle way higher up on the rock, “What weather we had yes- 
terday! Such a flash of lightning passed over my mouth that 
I was only too thankful to stoop down under the snow.” 

“You are too timid, Primrose!” said Soldanella. “I have 
lived through a hundred such storms, and it was no worse yes- 
terday than it has been many a time before. Still it is too bad 
to have such long, dreary winters. I myself have often thought 
of removing, but the question is, where to go ?” 

‘Where else, to be sure, than into the lovely, blooming low- 
lands. How delightful it must be there, where it is so warm 
and sunny! Besides, I have such aionging to see my relatives 
who have their homes there on the river banks or in beautiful 
gardens, that I can scarcely wait for the proper time to start.” 

But how are we to know whether we shall fare any better 
there than here ?” asked the Monk's Hood. None of our friends 
have ever left the mountains, that Iam aware of, and it is, I 
think, a doubtful experiment.” 

“ Well, I at least,” chimed in the Vetch, “have many aunts 
and cousins in the valleys, and they are all much larger and 
stronger than those of our family who live here. That is, I 
think, sufficient proof that it is better there than here.” 

In this way, through the whole day, the pro’s and con's were 
debated. The Campanulas would not allow the Arctias and 
Anemones a moment's peace -until they agreed to join the com- 
pany of travelers. Even the Edelweiss, so noted for its love of 
home, was persuaded to go. But an early winter put thoughts 
of emigration to an end, except in the case of a few who could 
not curb their impatience, and took advantage of the first ava- 
lanch to slip away. Their conveyance went so rapidly that a 
few moments sufficed to hurl them into the valley, but so torn 
and bruised that but few had strength to push their roots into 
the foreign soil. Some of them swam off on the melting snow 
into the blue streams, and were able to climb up the overhang- 
ing rocks on the river’s bank, and thus make a home for them- 





lves. 
The Rhododendrons and Edelivers were more cautious in 








their plans. They gradua'ly pushed to the edge of the abyss 
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and then ventured one bold leap into the depths below. But 
with the first jump, the desire for change vanished, and when 
they had recovered breath and were able to look about, they 
rejoiced greatly at finding themselves safe at the foot of the 
bank where they first opened their eyes to the light of day. 

Of the many emigrants who lost their lives in their venture, 
wecan say nothing. Some, we know, died of home sickness ; 
a few others, such as the fragrant yellow Primrose and low- 
growing Gentian, were planted in gardens and carefully culti- 
vated. The Primrose, I regret to say, so forgot its noble origin 
as to throw aside its golden color, attiring itself in various hues, 
quite losing the delicious fragrance of its mountain home ; but 
the Gentian clung lovingly to its pure, blue dress, and in exile 
remembered always the habits of its dear fatherland. 

Gibralter, 

The scenes in the lower bay and in the narrow streets of the 
little town are full of life The bay is dotted with ships and 
boats anchored in the shadow of the rock. Here, beside Eng- 
lish and Scottish soldiers are to be seen swarthy # Moors 
with their snow-white. turbans, flowing robes, bare leather- 
colored legs, and loose slippers down at the heel; Jews in 
gaudily embroidered custumes, with broad varied colored 
sashes wound about their waists, and baggy white trowsers; 
Spanish smugglers, in tight-fitting coats and breecnes, pretty 
dark-eyed women, arrayed in scarlet cloaks and hoods; Span- 
ish beauties, with long lashes and languishing eyes, and High- 
land soldiers, in plaid and tartan. Out into the sea stretch the 
various ‘‘moles,” the most conspicuous being the old and new 
moles, while at the northern end of the town rise the towers. 
In the distance, peeps out the ancient little town of San Roque 
a curious place, and wel) worth a visit. Everywhere about, 
you are reminded of the fact that Gibraltar is, first of all, a 
fortress. Soldiers and guards, vresent themselves at every 
turn; high up on the cliffs sentinels are seen pacing to and fro; 
in the pleasure-gardens are the officers, taking their ease; the 

attoo of drums, the roar of cannon, the opening and closing 
of the great gates, all impress one with the military importance 
of the place. Still more marked appears the military char- 
acter of the rock, as you glance up toward the cliffs, and see, 
yawning from innumerable port-holes, and above long ranges 
of battlements, and from many a turret, the cannon which 
guard the entrance to the Mediterranean; and as you cross 
the draw-bridge and ascend the streets which creep in steps 
up the sides of the crags, you at last find yourself literally 
entering the rogk through.an iron gateway. 

———— + —~w eee 
ORIGIN OF WORDS. 

Blackguard.—In olden times the palaces of kings and houses 
of nobles were not so well nor so completely furnished as now, 
and hence when any of the nobility exchanged one residence 
for another, all kitchen utensils, kettles, pots, pans, etc., were 
taken with them. The servants who rode in the cart or wagon 
with these articles were called the “ Black-guard.” From be- 
ing applied to a class of persons who, were menials, it has come, 
with us, to be applied to a low and scurrilous class of persons. 

“ Stonewall Jackson.” —During the late war, a general in en- 
deavoring to rally his men at the battle of “Bull Run,” call- 
ed attention to the firmness of General Jackson, saying in sub- 
stance,—‘‘ See how brave General Jackson is: he stands like a 
stonewall.” He was ever after called “ Stonewall Jackson.” 

“ Pin money.”—Near the close of the fifteenth century pins 
were regarded as a very desirable article for New-Year's gifts. 
They replaced the old wooden skewers previously used to fasten 
dresses, etc. Pins were then luxuries of high price, and often 
a regular portion or stipend was allowed to a wife or daughter 
for * pin-money.” 

“ Nine tailors make a man.”—In 1742 an orphan’ beggar 
asked alms at a fashionable tailor’s shop in London, in which 
nine journeyman tailors were employed. The interesting and 
forlorn appearance of the lad touched their hearts, and the 
nine contributed nine shillings for the boy. With this money 
the lad purchased fruit and sold it at a profit. He continued to 
trade and to prosper and became a rich man, and on his beau- 
tiful carriage he caused to be painted “ Nine tailors made mea 
man,” 

“* Gutta Percha.—Both are Malay words, the former meaning 
gum, and the latter the name of the tree from which the gum 
is obtained. 
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MISTAKES CORRECTED. 

O is used without an exclamation point, and is always fol- 
lowed by the name of a person, or subject invoked. Oh! takes 
an exclamation point and stands alone. 

Sew, Sow. We sew with a.needle and thread. We sow 
grain. Both words are pronounced alike. 

Through, is applied in the case of a single passage. Through- 
out means in every part. 

Accept of. “Please accept of this book,” say, “ please ac- 
cept this book, 

Admits of. “ His conduct admits of no apology.” Say, “his 
conduct admits no apoogy.”’ 

Both of. “Give me both of those books.” Omit of. 








Cover over. “‘ He covered it over.” Say “he covered it.” 
Cannot by no means. Say, “ cannot by any means.” 

Sunk down. Omit down. ~ 

Says I to him. Say, in all cases “ said I to him.” 

Was you? Always say “were you?” 

Let you and I. Say “Let you and me.” 

It is me, Say “it is I.” 

If I was him. Say “ if I were he.” 

The two first. ‘The first two,” is better. 


Recipes. 





To make a teacher. First, take a miss, the handsomer 
she is the better, who wants something nice to wear, who is 
proud to do housework at home, who will not learn a trade 
because she will be obliged to work, bring her to the super- 
intendent foran examination. Let her go to the Iastitute 
first for a week or two and brush up her knowledge of “ the 
elements.” She had better have a recommendation from 
her “ best friend—it will help. If she does not succeed well 
the first time, it will be well to goto some one who has 
passed and find out the exact questions that were asked. 


A Miss Epaar, of Auckland, New Zealand, received the 
degree of B.A. Bishop Cowie and the Rev. David Bruce 
delivered speeches highly complimentary to her ability and 
the high honor she had obtained. Dr. Cowie, in saluting 
the oldest and at the same time the youngest Bachelor of 
Arts who is a lady in New Zealand or the British Empire, 
said he himself submitted to no higher intellectual test for 
other degress than that which has admitted her to that de- 
gree. As to the value of the degree conferred on Miss Ed- 
gar, he testified that it was quite as good, and in some re- 
spects more valuable than an ordinary B, A. degree confer- 
red by Cambridge, certainly in his time. The admission of 
a lady to that degree was the triumph of a great principle, 
upon which the community might fairly and reasonably 
congratulate itself. Mr. Bruce who, like Bishop Cowie, is 
a member of the senate of New Zealand University, said it 
was customary to estimate the value of these things by 
comparison. Now the standard of examination in some 
Scotch universities is even higher than that of Cambridge. 
The standard of the University of Victoria was, until lately, 
the highest, but the standard of the University of New Zea- 
land is even higher that of Victoria. It is now the highest 
in the world for admission to a B. A. degree, such as the de- 
gree Miss Edgar has obtained. Miss Edgar bas received an 
appointment in the Canterbury Ladies’ Coliege, at a salary 
of £300 a year. The Sydney Weekley Advocate explains 
that Miss Edgar is the daughter of a Congregational minis-’ 
ter in Auckland. “She had before won several scholarships, 
and, encouraged by these successes, she made the bold at- 
tempt to take a degree which no lady had ever secured from 
any University in the British Dominions, and succeeded.” 


SuMMER ScHoo. In BioLocy.—The third session of the 
Summer School of Biology,"A. 8S. Packard, Jr., Director, will 
be opened at the Museum of the Peabody Academy of Science 
Salem, Mass., beginning July 5th, and continuing six weeks 
A lecture will be given each Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday at 9 A. M., the remainder of the time 
to be given to laboratory work and demonstrations, as it is 
designed to make the course a practical one, so that teach- 
ers may learn the method of study and teaching in Natural 
History. During the present session special attention will 
be given to Entomology, the study of the Spiders and Crust- 
acea, aS well as the Anatomy of Vertebrates, and the study 
of Animal Tissues. 


Two years ago the peak of Popocatepetl, in Mexico, was 
ascended by Mrs. Terry acd Miss Sawyer of New York, and 
Mrs. Richardson of New Orleans, who were the first ladies 
who ever feached the summit, which is 17,890 ft. above the 
sea level, and 2134 ft. higher than Mt. Blanc. This feat 
has now been again accomplished by Mrs. Skilton, wife of 
the U.S. consul general, and Miss Bertha Reai, of Mis- 
souri. 

Some seeds of the umbrella pine, a large tree that does 
not produce seeds till it is 100 years old, and is much used 
for ornamenting grounds about Japanese temples, are on 
their way to the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

THE delicate cross hairs in the telescopes of surveying in- 
struments are fine webs taken from spiders, of a species 
that are selected for their production of an excellent quality 
of this material. The spider, when canght,is made to spin 
his thread by tossing from hand to hand, in case he is indis- 
posed to furnish the article. 

THE salt in the ocean is estimated by Schafhanth at 3,- 
051,342 cubic geographical miles. or about four times more 
than the mass of the Alps. 


Hundreds of Dollars 


Or hard-earned and much needed money are wasted every 
year in sending pestal cards and letters to subscribers who 








want the paper but do not pay in advance after the first year, 
az they should. A postal card only costs a cent, but a thou- 
sand cost fen dollars, and we buy thousands for this purpose, 
Good friends pay up promptiy, and save this waste of money 
and time. 

We are so busy in our}work that we cannot write postal 
after postal to delinquents. Nor is it right for subscribers 
to pile such heavy burdens on our backs, ~# 

PAT UP! PAY UF! 

atonce. If you want the JOURNAL stopped, pay up and 
say 80. A WRONG WAY 

To stop the JouRNAL; Some send back a paper; this is 
wrong. Some leave them uncalled for ; this is wrong too. 
Some write a postal and ask to have the paper stopped-- 
wrong again. 

THE RIGHT WAY. 

Take a postal and write about as follows :“ Please notify 
me of the amount of my indebtedness for the JouRNAL ; if 
none, stop it.” Then courageously remit the amount, and in 
your letter sending it ask for its discontinuance. Someone 
says it is harder to pay for a pie after you have eaten it than 
before. You who owd for the JOURNAL, will please pay 
up promptly. 

APPLES OF GOLD IN PICTURES OF SILVER. 


*‘A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” When the body becomes diseased, the mind is there- 
by necesarily influenced. National wars, State dissensions, 
neighborhood broils,and family differences, are more fre- 
quently than otherwise the result of diseased and disordered 
constitutions, When the body is suffering, the mind Jacting 
in sympathy, will become irritated and perplexed. When 
the physical system is in health, the mind perceives things 
in their true Itght, and the disposition assumes a very differ- 
ent phase. Nothing more directly tends to destroy the 
happy, cheerful disposition of a woman, ard render her 
peevish, nervous, and fretful, than a constant endurance of 
uterine disorders. The diseases peculiar to woman take away 
the elasticity and buoyancy of health and seduce her bedy 
and mind to a mere wreck. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion is a real peacemaker in a family. No woman suffering 
disorders can afford to ve without this remedy. The Favor- 
ite Prescription saves unnecessary doctor bills, prevents div- 
orces, wards off suicidee, brings back buoyant, joyous feel- 
ingr, restores the woman to health, and her family to happi- 
ness. In is sold by all druggists. 


1,112 Girard St., Philadelphia, March 20, 1878. 
To the Editor of the New York Scuoou JOURNAL, 

Dear Sir: In reply to avy queries touching the curative 
value of the “ Compound Oxygen Treatment” .we would 
particularly direct attention to its effect on the great norv- 
ous centres, and at the same time on the whole nutritive 
system ; both of whith give an immediate healthy response 
to its administration. Professional men and brain-workers 
know bow, from year to year, the process of nervous and 
physical exhaustion goes on with a large number of students 
and hard working business men ; how the appetite loses ite 
keenness and the nutritive system its normal action ; how 
gradually the health gives way ; and how surely the drift 
towards permanent invalidism sets ip. 

It is just here, and in the arrest of this dangerous drift, 
that the re-vitalizing power of Compound Oxygen is most 
effectually exhibited. The nervous centres become more 
vigorous and efficient, and all the weakened life forces more 
active. The universal testimony of those who have ased 
the Oxygen is that a new sense of life and vitality is felt 
and that with this comes an increase of appetite and a more 
perfect assimilation of food. This is the road back to health, 
and this is the road along which, by the help ofour new 
Treatment, large numbers of invalids have traveled and are 
now traveling, and many of these had well nigh given up 
in despair of any hel orcure. Yours truly, 

STARKEY & PALEN. 


A GOOD ACCOUNT. 

“ To sum it up, six long years of bed-ridden sickness and 
suffering, costing $200 per year, total $1,200--all of which 
was stopped by three bottles of Bop Bitters, taken by my 
wife, who has done her own housework fora year since 
without the loss of a day, and I want everybody to know it 
for their benefit.” Joun Weeks, Butler, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

A farm, in the Paseaic Valley, New Jersey, containing 60 
acres and a modern residence. The situation is exceedingly 
pleasant and healtful ; It is but a few minutes walk from 
the depot of Berkeley Heights,on the New Jersey, West 
Line R. R., and about an hourand a quarter's ride from New 
York. The house hastwelve roome and en attic, a fine cel- 
lar and cistern ; an excellent well of water; an abundance 
of fruit, ample barns. The whole place is susceptible of 
being converted {into a most elegant country residence. 
THIS PROPERTY must BE SOLD, and any one wanting a bar- 
gain will find ithere. If it is not sold before May 1, it will 
be rented for one year, For fuller particulars, apply to 
Amos M. Kellogg, 17 Warrew St., New York, or to William 
LitteH, Summit, New Jersey. 
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‘DIRECTORY 


TOPRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


For Circulars and epecial information address the 
New Yor Scuoot JouRnat, 
* 


New York City. 


FOR BOYS, 








Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School, 17 East 16. 

Geo. W. Clarke, Collegiate School, 40 Washington 8q. 
H. B, Chapin, Collegiate Scheol, 79 W. 52. 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School, 1267 Broadway, 

Elie Charlier, Charlier Institute. 108 W. 59. 

V. Dabney, University School, 25 East 29. 

D. 8. Everson, Collegiate School. 1727 6th Avenue, 
Eugene Fezandie, Collegiate School. 37 W. 33, 

8, N. Griswold Music Conservatory. 6 E. 14.{ 


New York Conservatory: Music, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic —. Foreig n Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, off 
vantages - J pases from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Arti: 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
re of — Pupils, +4 per quarter, 
wo 
Strictly Private Lessons, 5 bed 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance, 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 
Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School, 444 Fifth Ave, 
Joseph D. Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 

J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School. 182 Fifth Ave, 


M, Maury & J. B. Hays. N. Y. Latin School, 22 
East 49. 





Terms: 


8. H, Kleinfeld. Kleinfeld’s Institute, 1608 3rd Ave. 
Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate Schcol. 5 East 22. 

John McMullen, Collegiate School, 1214 Broadway. 
J. H, Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway, 

8. 8. Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway, 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York, This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal super vision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was ased- 
ciated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools, The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms epacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most torough and efficient. 
Tbe rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time. ition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8, 8, P/.CKARD, Principal, 


M. 8, Paine, Bueiness College, 907 Broadway. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 

Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col 

lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book 

keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 

English Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 

jes qualified as book m+ and cashiers, Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M 


Julius W. Sachs, Collegiate School. 101 West 45, - 
Miss Warren, School for Boy’. 721 6th, 
FOR GIRLS. 
Miss. Anna C, Brackett. Young Ladies School, No, 9 
West 39. 


Mme, Charbonnier. Young Ladies School. 36 E: 35. 
C,H. wardner, Young Ladies School, 620 Fifth Ave, 
Mrs, Griffith. Young Ladies School. 23 W, 48, 

Miss 8, L. Hendricks, Young Ladies School, 33. W 42. 
Migs M, A, Clark, Young Ladies School. 130 E. 35, 
Miss A, Figuera, Young Ladies School, 3851 E. 83. 
Miss Haines, Young Ladies School. 10 Grammercy Pl, 
Mile. 8. Leaz. Young Ladies School 166 Madison Av. 
Mme. C. Mears, Young Ladies School, 222 Madison Av. 
Misses Marshall. Young Ladies School. 250 W. 28. 
Mrs, Sylvanus Reed. Young Ladies School. 6 E. 53. 
Mile, Rostan, Young Ladies School. 1 E. 41. 

Mies 8. B, Spring. Young Ladies School. 121 E. 36. 
B.C, Van Norman, Young LadiesSchool, 212 W. 59, 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and —_ 
NNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





OLDEN HII.L SEMINARY fer young ladies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emity NELson. 





REMINGTON - 
SEWING = MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung 80 rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Licut RunyinG, SMooTH, NoIsgELess, RaPrp, 
DvunaB_eZ, with perfect LooxsTITcH#, 


Within the past year important inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Remeron ahead of all competitors. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unocoupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON: 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 
SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sa'ly recommended by those who have used them, 











WEBB’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine ell the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic shells, 





REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS. 


> . 
Armory 4 Principal Office, Ilion, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
281 & 233 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8S. Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms. 





POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY 


YEvery Teacher and Scholar. every Reader and Think- 
erin America should have this peculiarly American 
magazine ; it stands pre-eminent in those features that 
are most attractive in Magazine literature aud presente 
a ‘tariety and extent of entertainiog and instructive 
articles not attempted by any other. No one rhoulg 
miss ita Semi-Historic American s\etches for 1878. @ 

The coming year will excel in Scientific, Art and Lit. 
erary production, and pos all those emphatic pop 
ular tendencies that have made it the 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the PEOPLE, 
Send in subscriptions now. 
Three Dollars a year, post-paid. 
tatives of ability wanted everywhere to take 
secure handsome pay. Lar er- 


* a4 ddress i) 
a, * POTTER & CO., of tg Soopey +g 
Philadelphia, P- 








ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Studentsa, Attention to conversa- 


A CARD. 


He bought Mr. D. Hotsrookn’s Stock in Real 
Estate, Tvols, &c., &c., the undersigned is prepared 
to 





tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
@dmitted. Send for catalogue. 





GO LD Any worker can make $12 day at home. Cost 
ly outfitfree. Taus & Co.. Augusta, Maiz e. 


OR GENT THAT SENDS 
us their address, will re- 
ceive something of on 


valae. free by Mail. Only about two hundred left. 
323-13t INVENTOR'S UNION 173 Greenwich St, LN. N. 








fill p ptly all ordera for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully, CHAS, W. HOLBROOK, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877. 


New York Mailing Agency. 
with latest improved alg Seber | 
. 13 Spruce 8t. 








"hy S's Gopatitt 


This is the culmination of a NEw Ipza. It 
isa paper devoted to the interests of the pu- 
pils of our schools. It will contain 

FrEesH DIALOGUES ; 

Stornizs or Scnoo. LIFE; 
ScHoo. INCIDENTS ; 
THE BoyHooD OF EMINENT MEN ; 

THE NaMzEs OF MERITORIOUS PUPILS; 

Tue Best CoMPOsITIONS; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC. 


TEACHERS. 


THE ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will surely 
interest the scholar in his schoo); it will show 
him the benefit of being a thcrough scholar, 
of being punctual and obedient. The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room, It will supplement what is 
taught there, and Lave something to say to en- 
liven each study. 


A Necessity to the School-Room. 

It is specially fitted for those who are in 
the scLool-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 
its readers inthe subject of selt-education. 
It will be found to enforce in an attractive 
way, the suggestions of the teacher in respect 
to Manners, Morals, Duty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, Faithfulness, Persever- 
ance, etc., ete. Like the Dictionaries, the 
SCHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indis- 
pensable to the school-room. This is the lan- 
guage of hundreds of teachers although but 
six numbers have been issued. 


Pure Reading for the School- Room. 

Your pupils will read, it is part of the duty 
of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading. There are no small 
number of papers that pour out a flood of 
vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, runs away from school, and yet 


contrary to God’s Law and human experience. | 


succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 


You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands. The papers they now 
buy and hide, and read by stealth, will be 
driven out, as they ought to have been long 
ago. The teachers must select pure and in 
teresting reading for thescholars or they will 
select for themselves without judgment. 


oOvRn FPiANW. 

In every school there are boys or girls who 
need money, and who would make good use 
of it. The teachers would gladiy put them in 
the way of earning itif they could. We 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5 
ormore. Let them become agents for the 
ScnoLar’s COMPANION.’ Only one is need- 
ed in a school or department, Scholars may 
address us at once, but they should enclose 
a recommendation from their teachers as to 
efficiency, honesty, etc. 


Price, ° ° ° 50 cts. per year. 
IMPORTANT. 

We want to know the best scholars in the 
schools, those who receive prizes, rewards, 
medals, etc. Also those who are champions 
in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
compositions for publication, also incidents 
that show wiat boys and girls “can do when 
they try.” The teachers will please remem 
ber that we ask their heasty co-operation 
ind correspondence in this aseful work. 
Send us fresh dialogues and declamations and 
any other thinge you deem valuable. Ad- 


The Scholar’s Companion, 





_17 Warren Street, N.Y, 





The 
Scholar’s 
Companion. 


This capital paper for the scholars has attracted 
remarkable attention from those interested in. 
education. Its peculiar fitness for instructing, in- 
teresting and amusing the pupils, has brought us 
the warmest recommendations. ' 


Hon. Henry Kiddle, Esq., City Superintendent 
of the New York Public Schools, says: 

“T have noticed with much interest the announce- 
ment that you intend to publish Tus Scuovar’s 
COMPANION, @ paper for youth. I entirely ap- 
prove of your plan as set forth, and cannot but be- 
lieve that such a journal will prove a valuable 
means of improvement to its readers, as well as an 
important and timely auciliary to the cause of 
education. I most cordially wish you success in 
this interestir. 7 enterprize.” 


Thomas Hunter, Ph. D., President of the Nor- 
mal College, New York City, says: 


“ Thaveread your new journal, THE ScHOLAR'sS 
CoMPANION, with great pleasure. It will furnish 
Sor the young a higher and a purer literature than 
that usually found in many of the weekly papers. 
If continued,  eenecsenties yi in the spirit 
with which tt has commenced, it will prove a valu- 
able auxiliary to the work of the teacher, and will 
tend to create and foster a taste for general reading 
and useful knowledge.” 

William L. Dickinson, Esq., City : 
dent of the Jersey City Public Schools, says : 

"\f have just read the first number of Tue Scuot- 
aR’s CoMPANION. J like it, and hope the promise 
which it gives of amusement and instruction for 
the pupils of our schinls may be followed by a large 
subscription list. I cordially recommend it to pa. 
rents and scholars.” 


Prof. Washington Hasbrouck, President of the 
New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools, says : 
“Tam much with the first number of 
Tue ScHotar’s CoMPANION, and think it admir- 


ably adapted for the young folks in our schools, It 
will do much, I think, to create in the minds of the 


young a taste for good reading. It deserves suc- 
cess, which I raw abundantly have.” 


Henry B. Pierce, Eso, feos rhe pened o the 
New Brunswick, N. J., Public Schools, sa 
eenieasnaaaiid sana in 
olen f cay Sa SE ene ont 
high schools. It would create an interest among 
parents in the school work of their children, which 
— benefit parents, pupils, and teach- 


Praf. William F. Phelps, President of the 
Whitewater, (Wis.) Normal School, says: 

“ Tt is sprightly and interesting, and will, I trust 
be welcomed by the grand army of young Amer- 
icans who are to form ‘to-morrow’s society.’ 
You have an immense constituancy, you know tts 
wants and I wish you eminent success in your 
praise-worthy efforts to make the pupils of your 
arge school, wiser, better, and happier.” 

The New York Tribune says: 

“Toe ScHoLaR’s COMPANION ts the name of a new 
monthly paper, to be devoted solely to things that will 
interest the pupils of the schools. It promises to 


as other features to please this class of readers, and 
to avoid the vice ing elements found in many 
papers prepared for young folks.” 


Romember. 
(1.) Its price is only Fifty Cents a year. 


(2.) We want every teacher to see it, and tell his 
pupils about tt. 


(3) We want an efficient boy or girl in every 
echooi to act as agent. 


“ Ti is as necessary as a Dictionary.” 


Address 
The Scholar’s Companion, | 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 
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